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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF WAR 

BY IATJBA SPENOEB POEJOE 



Ik these days of widespread anxiety concerning moral 
issues, we are not likely to undervalue the crimes and horrors 
of the present war; hut we seem to have fallen into the 
mistake of underestimating the pleasant side of it. 

That there is a pleasant side, the thoughtful might con- 
jecture if they did but meditate on the mere duration of this, 
the most appalling conflict of history. 

No body of men, however brave or strong, could for so 
long endure so unparalleled a strain were it a strain of mere 
misery. Melancholia and madness would carry off a greater 
number than shrapnel and poisonous gases. 

The newspapers and magazines abound in accounts of 
the human cost of the conflict. We reckon in millions of 
men and stricken survivors, and billions of money. Thus 
much has it cost. This is the wreckage. 

I do not mean that there has lacked reference to the 
nobilities of war. There have been some accounts — though 
few when compared with the accounts of horror and the 
reckoning of cost — of the beauty of sacrifice among the 
Women, for instance ; deeds of individual heroism among the 
men; stirring accounts of esprit de corps, and record 
of world-wide pity and mercy for a striken Europe, 
among which, the most poetic was the Christmas Ship of 
Toys. 

Nothing so pretty as the sending of that ship, I venture 
to say, has ever been done before by any nation. "When 
she takes her place in legend, as I doubt not she will, 
among the world's fleet of memorable vessels, I can seem 
to see these others saluting her, from the Argo- with Jason 
and his fellow Argonauts watchful in the bow as she passes, 
on to the high-pooped Spanish galleons and the little 
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Revenge and Venerable and the rest; all flying their flags 
to her, with delight and wonder and a moderate amount of 
amaze on the bronzed faces of their seamen. 

But the Christmas Ship of Toys — that was early in the 
fight. Then we still had a poetic lift of the heart, and our 
sorrows were not yet fully upon us. Time has gone, since 
then; and the more sober, if they think of this at all, re- 
member it perhaps still with a covert delight, yet also a little 
abashed maybe that we should have been caught doing so 
glad and poetic a thing, — as though the world were still 
young, instead of old and scarred with unthinkable suffering 
and tragedy. To some it must have even all the effect of 
misplaced gaiety in the light of the conflict of today; as 
though a ehild were to run laughing into the midst of a 
solemn death scene to show the dying man a shining bauble. 
A melancholy, melancholy thing. So, we dismiss the 
child, and delegate it to some one who will keep it amused 
far from death and realities, while we lend ourselves once 
more to watch, and address ourselves to the real business of 
life and to its real tragedy. So, the morning paper opens 
once again to new statistics, of such figures as make the 
mind reel ; and magazines abound with dismal corroboration. 
Yet, through all this, some few must have kept, never- 
theless, an unshaken faith, and though it were only by the 
light of their own spirits, must have seen shining from time 
to time through the darkness the bright side of war; — 
and by this I mean frankly the actual happiness that comes 
with war to the legions of soldiers themselves, in such meas- 
ure as I believe is but rarely or never meted out to men in 
times of peace. 

In Stevenson's English 'Admirals we find this hap- 
piness indicated with some insistence. These men he writes 
of were gifted, decorated, one might say, beyond the common 
run, by some shining Divinity of "Wr.r. This Divinity of 
"War, though we credit him with being the most horrible of 
beings, yet turns out to be, in their instance, — by the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of their lives,— the most companionable 
of beings : bearing a cup of some unthinkable ambrosia in 
his hand, which mounts to men's heads, and makes them 
gloriously forgetful of mortality, so that they behave them- 
selves as gods. 

Stevenson, speaking of the exploits of the English Ad- 
mirals, first cites Duncan, s?ho, lying off the Texel, with his 
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own flagship, the Venerable, and only one other vessel, heard 
that the whole Dutch fleet was putting to sea : 

He told Captain Hotham to anchor alongside of him in the 
narrowest part of the channel, and fight his vessel till she sank. " I 
have taken the depth of the water," added he, " and when the 
VenerabU goes down, my flag will still fly." 

Clearly the wine offered him by the War God had gone 
to his head; and the saying has all the effect of a song sung 
in warmth of heart and happiness. Stevenson then tells 
how Nelson went into Aboukir with six colors flying: " so 
that even if five were shot away, it should not be imagined 
he had struck. They courted war like a mistress," he says. 
So, too, Essex, waiting before Cadiz, hearing the attack had 
been decided, threw his hat into the sea. "It is in this 
way," says Stevenson, " that a schoolboy hears of a half- 
holiday; but this was a bearded man of great possessions 
who had just been allowed to risk his life." 

But the most telling testimony at hand is rendered fit- 
tingly by the greatest Admiral of them all. The Culloden, 
having been disabled, was unable to take part in the battle 
of the Nile. Of her Nelson wrote to the Admiralty: " Her 
misfortune was great in getting aground, while her more 
fortunate companions were in the full tide of happiness." 
(Happiness being here synonymous with open battle.) 

And of Nelson again, later, at Copenhagen, Stevenson 
quotes: " A shot through the mainmast knocked the splin- 
ters about; and he observed to one of his officers with a 
smile, ' It is warm work, and this may be the last to any of 
us at any moment; ' and then, stopping short at the gang- 
way, added, with emotion, ' But, mark you — I would not be 
elsewhere for thousands.' " 

But Stevenson argues from the utilitarian standpoint. 
These stories are full, he says, of bracing moral influence. 
This is true, no doubt ; but it is, I believe, the smaller part 
of the account. Example is a noble asset, and no thinking 
man undervalues it; but it seems to me that an even larger 
value lies in the happiness of the men who fight. 

Next — and perhaps lest you fancy that such gallantry 
as he has cited is peculiar to Admirals — Stevenson relates 
a humbler instance, the conduct of the four marines of the 
Wager. There was no room for them in the boat, he tells 
us, and they were left behind on the island to certain death. 
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They were soldiers, they said, and knew well enough it was 
their business to die; and as their comrades pulled away, 
they stood up on the beach, gave three cheers, and cried 
" God bless the king! " 

It is in trying to analyze the motives that lie back of 
these stirring behaviors that Stevenson comes close upon 
what I take to be the really bright side of war. He says : 

If the Admirals courted war like a mistress — if, as the drum beat 
to quarters, the sailors came gaily out of the forecastle — it is because 
a fight is a period of multiplied and intense experiences, and, by 
Nelson's computation, worth " thousands " to any one who has a 
heart under his jacket. If the marines of the Wager gave three 
cheers and cried ' ' God bless the king, ' ' it was because they liked to 
do things nobly for their own satisfaction. They were giving their 
lives, there was no help for that, and they made it a point of self- 
respect to give them handsomely. And [the italics are my own] 
there were never four happier marines in God's world than these 
four at that moment. I wish a Benthamite arithmetician would cal- 
culate how much it was worth to be one of those four marines. 

There is — I am persuaded past all argument — a spirit of 
joy which leads all men of the fitter kind into battle, 
"Whether by a dark fate the struggle is carried on against 
national enemies, fought out with cannon and shrapnel; 
or whether it be a thing spiritual, a mere personal individual 
battle fought to the last ditch, does not much matter. To 
the fit and the strong of spirit, there is a personal happiness 
to be found in worthy conflict as nowhere else. In biography, 
in' history, this " happiness "stands out indisputable. 

One of the most quaint and at the same time impressive 
examples of it that I know, is to be found in the behavior of 
England in 1588 when the Spanish peril rose gigantic, colos- 
sal, threatening her entire extinction. She was " little " 
England then. Scotland was not her own; Ireland was more 
a menace than a help. She had no foreign empire nor colo- 
nies at all, — if we except those of Raleigh, foredoomed. Her 
foe, on the contrary, was the most powerful nation in the 
world. Added to her power, moreover, was a fanatical re- 
ligious hatred based on the utmost bigotry of those bigoted 
times. With these mighty weapons she prepared to anni- 
hilate the little kingdom. 

There is not need here to recall the effect of this sudden 
danger on England: the rising and uniting of the people, 
both Protestant and Catholic, the eager preparation, the 
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generous donation of funds and energies to the common 
cause; then the climax of the story, with England triumph- 
ant at last over the great crescent moon of the Armada, 
' ' which from horn to horn measured some seven miles. ' ' 

The people of England were happy then, united gen- 
erously in a common cause, happier perhaps than ever they 
were in their lives before. The whole thing has the air al- 
most of a holiday occasion. 

It is satisfying to find this brighter side recorded in his- 
tory; heartening to find it memorably recorded in perma- 
nent literature ; but it were heartening, too, to find it recog- 
nized as one of our own glories now, today, in this year of 
our Lord, in which the world by all reckoning has gone so 
fatally to wrack, and in which never so many men denied 
their Maker. 

In place of this gladder recognition, we have a world- 
wide mourning and computing of losses, and a sorrowful 
shaking of the head. It is a form of egotism, no doubt. We 
have been disappointed in our times, as men in their children. 
We had thought we had brought up the world to peace and 
to certain particular hopes, and lo ! — like parents we forget 
that children sometimes have noteworthy hopes of their own, 
and must blunder much in attaining them. 

Perhaps we drag with us still too much of the old dark, 
depressing religion of medieval times. I think it likely. It 
is told on all hands that this war has sent men and women 
back to the churches (chiefly, of course, it must be the 
women). To be flung on one's shuddering knees by over- 
whelming calamity is interpreted, it seems, by the observ- 
ingly sentimental, as " a great religious revival." 

Might we not be better, perhaps, for a leaning toward 
a sunnier paganism which might bring us closer to the truth ? 
— the truth that there exists a bright side to war; a sunnier 
paganism which would bring us closer to the truth that, even 
while spiritually revived women bow mourning in darkened 
churches before a candle-lit figure of an agonized Christ, 
those for whom they thus mourn go gallantly, even gaily, 
to their death, a song upon their lips. 

The Greeks, a more temperate people, had a juster view 
of the inciting nobility of conflict. In their days of peace 
they also went to the temples, offering gifts and oblations to 
their gods ; but when stern struggle was upon them — be the 
struggle with men and armaments, or with their own spirits 
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— then their gods came, rather, to them. Here it was they 
had the true companionship of that divinity they knew. 
Here, while in his shaggy breast Achilles' heart " took coun- 
sel, whether in wrath to smite down Atrides, or to smite 
down rather his own wrath, and master his own spirit " — 
here it was Athena came and plucked him by the yellow hair. 
Here, too, the blue-eyed goddess took her place beside 
Ulysses, and bade him not return to Greece, nor suffer his 
companions to give up the fight. So " she passed through 
all the Achaian host, and made their hearts impatient for 
the march, and strong to endure the combat without pause. 
For now the war seemed to them dearer than the wished 
return in their good galleys to the land they loved." 

" This may be the last to any of us at any moment. But 
mark you I would not be elsewhere for thousands.'' How a 
sentiment like that spans the deep gulf of centuries for the 
spirits of heroes to pass back and forth upon at will ! 

Not all men, certainly, are as boyishly frank as Nelson. 
There are, I have no doubt, many — very heroic, too — who 
never admit their own happiness, so paradoxical and out 
of all reason does it seem to themselves, who see agony upon 
all sides of them. But that it is there seems to me indis- 
putable. Else, why should they fight so gloriously, and 
hug a just cause to their hearts, and go singing into battle ! 

There are those of very definite religious beliefs, hope- 
ful if visionary, who have pictured the spirits cf these thou- 
sands of mangled bodies, sweeping forth in shining armies, 
met and welcomed in mid-air pastures of the blessed by 
sweet St. George and the legions; perhaps the French .con- 
tingent by their blessed Joan, her white banner flying— that 
banner she loved so illogically better than her sword because 
it could kill nobody. It may be; it may be; but all this is 
beside the point I would make. Such happiness there may 
be additional. I do not know. I only know that these men 
who -march gallantly, are men sworn — and self-sworn, mark 
y 0U — to lose their lives; and must of necessity have that 
happiness in living which accrues to such. Those who have 
never willingly risked their lives know nothing of the joy 
of it. They have their experience but by hearsay, and can- 
not be counted true judges in the matter. 

It is not out of keeping that we, who are ourselves not 
at war, should most loudly mourn the wrack and ruin of 
the present conflict. Yet give us but a tune to march by, and 
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a stirring rhythm beating upon the drums, and we should give 
over our lamentations and take on some gladness ourselves, 
and sing some music-hall tunes, we also, in heroic measure. 

We have not yet in this present conflict been touched upon 
the lips; but we are sentimentalists, taking in the conflict 
through the eye and ear, like those who, whether by circum- 
stances or temperament or both, have rather looked on at 
life than been of it; or those who, never having willingly 
risked their lives, cannot endure the sight of others doing 
so; who would stop all happiness of heroism because they 
cannot bear to see blood. It is the sentimentality of the 
emotional play-goer and novel-reader; and few of us are free 
from the taint of it. 

There are not many of us, I would wager, who can read 
aloud The Drums of the Fore and Aft without a breaking 
voice, and a stirring in the heart. Not many of us, either, 
who, if pressed to the wall, would not be forced to admit 
that these two youngsters, lunging forward to death, and, as 
they went, fifing and drumming their lost regiment into 
existence, redeeming in a few brief moments, by an unheard- 
of-chance, all the coarseness and nastiness of their profane 
little lives — few of us who must not admit that, like the 
marines of the Wager, there were never two happier children 
in God's world than this same Jakin and Lew at that mo- 
ment; yet hardly a one of us, either, who, given the chance, 
would not have withheld them or dragged them back. 

Heroism does not differ, at heart, in any of the centuries, 
and in this century, in these past two years, there has been 
a more than ordinary opportunity for it. The real spirit 
has come amongst us again, passing like blue-eyed Athena 
with her aegis among the serried ranks of men, touching 
thousands. It is not now a mere tale to weep over and to 
stir the heart. These are real men. These are our own. 
And we have not a word of real joy, it seems, to say about 
it ; there is only mourning and wailing and computing, and 
what we are pleased to call a " religious revival." 

It is some such sentimentality, doubtless, which makes 
us dote so passionately on heroism in novels and on the stage, 
yet hold our own back, and call them fools or madmen if 
they presume to indulge in heroism for themselves. At that 
we draw the line. It would not surprise me to find Joan of 
Arc's father to have been a man who listened with especial 
eagerness to tales of adventure brought him by travelers 
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there where he dwelt on the cross-roads in the Vosges ; a man 
whose eyes watered readily, and whose heart stirred almost 
too easily at any tale of heroism or duty performed nobly; 
even while he cursed his daughter for wanting the more 
nearby happiness of actual heroism for herself. 

I hope I have kept it clear that when I speak of the 
bright side of war, I have not in mind that " solemn joy " 
of many women at " having laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of liberty "; nor do I mean the inevitable influence 
of these men. I leave out of account all the fructifying power 
of their example. 

That is our share, and for us to remember. For us to 
recall that it is " exhilarating to have lived in the same day 
with these great-hearted gentlemen." But the larger hap- 
piness, the really bright side of war, is, as it is fitting it 
should be, not for us who are at home, but for them. For 
them the touch of divinity upon the hair. For them the 
stirring impatience of the heart strong to endure. For them 
dearer the conflict than the so dearly wished return. 

Crown them, crown them if you like, by airy and spiritual 
legions. It matters very little. They went into the fight 
crowned already. Have it, if you will, that some music of 
heaven rolls forth to meet and compensate them for the 
bloody field. I like better to remember that they went into 
battle singing. 

Stevenson, in analyzing the content of that bravery which 
most stirs the heart, declares the finest action to be better 
for " a piece of purple." It was that the sailors of the 
Birkenhead went down in line, and that the four marines 
made so gallant a scene of the bestowal of their lives, that 
gives power to the circumstance. It may be this lends some 
splendor. But I doubt but the true reason lies deeper than 
this, more in the companionship, the united gallantry, than 
in the mere purple. Say what you will, there lacks some 
glory in that deed which no man shares. The happiness of 
our heroism must be augmented by the presence of a heroism 
in others which does not sink below our own, and may easily 
at any moment rise above it. In our more personal spiritual 
struggles, too, how much of the joy of conquest is not due 
to those " shades of all the great and good " which keep us 
company? Where two or three are gathered together in the 
name of Honor, asking to be allowed to give their lives 
nobly, it is not unlikely that Life will grant their request. 
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This is perhaps the highest and most stirring form of 
brotherhood known to man, when large masses under noble 
danger live up to a common standard of nobility; and meet 
life not singly, but in whole ranks of noble action, thousands 
at a time scorning splendidly the " miserable aims that end 
with self." "We talk of widespread brotherhood today, with 
our faces bowed on our hands, as though it were a thing gone 
by, and yet here it is all the while beside us, despite death 
and torment and as never before so powerful. 

If those who have followed me lightly, or if those, even, 
who have read carefully and seriously, find in these words 
of mine any argument for the maintaining of war, then in- 
deed have I not learned my craft, and would better have laid 
down my pen before I ever thought to take it up for such a 
purpose. Those who have known the full horror and suffer- 
ing of war, even though they have tasted of its glories, can- 
not wish it back again. There is a limit to the heroism, or 
the madness, if you like, of even the most madly heroic. We 
cannot wish such things repeated, not more than we can wish 
for a renewal of the tragedies and afflictions in our own lives 
which later turn out to have been the greatest of our 
spiritual opportunities and the source of our enduring 
strength. To admit and recognize the bright side of war — 
the soul side of war — is no cure-all, but, I take it, a mere 
piece of justice. By such a means the actual horror shall 
not be swept away, nor the burden of the world fall off sud- 
denly. Even could each one of us realize to the full the deep 
joy of duty and self-sacrifice nobly rendered, the world would 
not quite take on gaiety. But only to see life more true— -■ 
that were something: to make it our concern to keep our- 
selves and our prejudices and our fine feelings out of our 
sober judgments ; to put by our sentimentality and our tears ; 
and to allow them their happiness — these men who go forth 
to death with the love of life shining so steadily in their 
eyes. 

I am but one unit in a million, and an inconsiderable per- 
son, yet I myself have laid me down to sleep night after 
night in the face of dire calamity, — as thousands of others 
have done,— happier than in my days of peace. Why? Is 
it because one likes or approves, or would encourage and 
foster, calamity? An idle question, worth only an idle an- 
swer. Yet here is an answer not idle: It is because no 
calamity touches one's life narrowly or singly; it throws one 
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rather into relation with all the long roll of nobility of all 
one's fellowmen. It makes of courage a fraternal obligation 
of the soul. It makes one uniform with one's fellows ; allows 
even the aristocracy to serve in simple khaki in the ranks, 
and gives all men the need and privilege of saluting their 
superior officers. The brutalities of war? Yes. Have we 
not heard enough of them? Are we likely to forget them 
which are the blackest shame we bear, barring always our 
insidious brutalities of peace? But what of our nobilities? 

A recent author writes : ' ' However high humanity may 
be raised on the tide of war, it is raised far higher by the 
lonely heroism of peace, sublime, unapplauded, and without 
reaction." 1 It is an arbitrary statement, and made, too, as 
though, despite all the magnificent admitted fraternity of 
battle, there were no lonely soul on the battlefield dying un- 
applauded; written, also, as though in peace there were not 
united warfare. 

There are still times, it would seem, when life must be 
tossed away like a rind that Honor may have the sweet heart 
of it for its sustenance. The old legend over the three doors : 
" Be bold ", and again " Be bold ", and then, over the 
third, " Be not too bold ", might be paraphrased to read: 
" Love Life "; " Love Life "; " Love Life not too dearly." 
There comes to mind the French prisoner, arraigned for 
stealing bread, who made as his plea one that would appeal 
to many a sentimental heart: "Ma foi, il faut vivre," and 
the Judge's quick reply: " Je n'en vois pas la necessite! " 

There are things dearer than life. How long we have 
recognized and admitted and reiterated that in our legend, 
our song, our poetry ! And there are thousands of men to 
day dying happily in recognition of that glorious fact; and 
we have only wailings with which to salute their passing 
spirits! And that we may justify ourselves the more, we 
presume to speak commonly, any and all of us, of Christian- 
ity and its failure, and Christlikeness and its eclipse. Of 
these things we are reminded with sickening regularity. It 
has become a cheap period in fanfaronnade literature to 
state tellingly that Christianity has not failed — precisely be- 
cause it never yet has been tried. Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 
— and ye of little faith ! 

In just how far the cause for which men willingly die is 



1 Winifred Kirkland in The North American Review, August, 1915. 
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right, only time long hence, perhaps, can tell. They who by 
their failures instituted this war may have to carry the souls 
of millions on their consciences ; and just how they shall set 
themselves right with God no man knows. But the willing- 
ness of the rank and file to die, to lay down all that is dear to 
them for what they sincerely believe to be the good of the 
world — this, it would seem, we might safely admire when- 
ever and however. This I take to be the very essence of 
Christianity, if Christianity be love of one's fellow-men; 
and it is written: " Greater love hath no man than this." 

That this should all sound strange and paradoxical in 
face of the large horrors of war does not, I think, invalidate 
its truth. Life has never ceased to seem paradoxical, even 
though we apprehend that there may lie, at its center, su- 
preme truth, one and unified. Indeed, that very Christianity 
which some of us seem to think would leave every problem 
solved, and the whole world dining and dancing on the vil- 
lage green, even that — no, say, rather, that more than any 
other word of the spirit — has uttered its truths in para- 
doxes; the most notable of which, perhaps, concerns him 
who, saving his life,* shall lose it ; and him who, losing his 
life, shall find it. 

If I have ignored all the large generalities of war, it is 
because I believe they have already been dealt with too much. 
Certainly they must always exhibit a staggering amount of 
horrors. What I have deplored, rather, is the inaccuracy 
and sentimentality which allow us to dwell so exclusively on 
these. The ravens fly cawing to where the dead meat lies. 
Look at them! Look at them! But the thrush flutes still, 
from dew- wet underwolds; and the lark still soars upward 
like a triumphant spirit, singing, singing. 

We are still egoists at heart, no doubt. We want the 
world to think and behave in our way, forgetting that thou- 
sands of those men who have answered the call to arms have 
also followed in their spirits a higher vocation, very per- 
sonal to themselves. 

Where you heard noise and I saw flame, 
Some one man heard God call his name. 

This personal call, and the personal answer, and each soul's 
readiness and each soul's gladness in that answer: these, 
multiplied by thousands, and you have what may safely 
and honorably be called the bright side of war. 
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To leave all this out of our reckoning, to omit it from our 
inventory : surely, this is to falsify the accounts. And, where 
the priceless spiritual riches involved concern the spiritual 
wealth not alone of whole nations, but of our common hu- 
manity at large, God forbid that in the egotism and senti- 
mentality of our hearts we should continue such falsifying! 
Let us reckon the loss of the war — it is fitting we should do 
so; but in justice to those who have bequeathed such riches 
to us and with so much largeness of spirit, let us not under- 
value or ignore the immeasurable gain. 

Let us talk no more for a while of those who are to blame 
for this conflict ; or let us admit largely that humanity itself 
is to blame — humanity old and tricky, and cheating itself 
to the end ; and let us remember, rather, in the night watches, 
how the flower of the world was still the flower of the world, 
even more delicate, more lovely, more glad, in the face of the 
black over-reaching tempest bent upon the devastation that 
was to lay it low. 

Laura Spencer Portob. 



